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THE  GLEE  CLUBS. 

The  girls'  and  also  the  boys'  glee  club  have  had  an  unusually 
successful  season.  The  boys'  club  made  a  tour  through  northern 
Wisconsin,  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  touched  eastern 
Minnesota,  and  concluded  with  a  concert  in  Milwaukee-.  The  boys 
have  had  large  houses  and  the  papers  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  their  work.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Dean  W.  H.  Harper, 
who  has  drilled  them  for  their  concerts.  The  club  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  best  college  organizations  of  the  kind  in  the 
West. 

The  girls'  club  made  a  tour  through  the  middle  section  of  the 
state.  The  girls  did  not  give  as  many  concerts,  but  made  a  fine 
impression  wherever  they  went.  They  sang  to  full  houses  and  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  commendation  from  the  press.  These  clubs 
are  but  a  part  of  the  organizations,  musical  and  otherwise,  which 
are  open  to  the  students  of  Lawrence. 


LAWREXCE  DEBATES. 

Lawrence  will  have  three  inter-collegiate  debates  the  present 
son.  There  will  be  a  Freshman  debate  with  Carroll  college 
and  two  alr*college  debates,  one  with  Hamblin  university  and  one 
with  Carleton  college.  The  debate  with  Carleton  took  place  at 
Xorthfield,  Minn.,  on  April  9th,  the  question  being,  Resolved, 
that  a  commission  form  of  government  in  cities  of  less  than  530,- 
000  population  is  desirable.  Lawrence  upheld  the  affirmative  of 
the  question,  her  debaters  being  Arnold  C.  Otto,  George  L. 
Ivoehne  and  Eugene  W.  Hall.  The  negative  advocated  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Xational  Municipal  League.  Both  sides  were  ably 
debated.  Carleton  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  its  good  work 
in  debating.  The  three  judges  were  professors  in  different  Min- 
nesota colleges.  The  debate  was  won  unanimously  by  Lawrence. 
The  debates  with  Hamblin  and  Carroll  will  take  place  in  about 
three  weeks.  As  both  teams  are  strong  we  expect  them  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 


COMMEXCEMEXT  OF  1910. 

Our  commencement  the  present  year  will  occur  on  June  15. 
The  change  of  date  is  to  be  noted,  as  the  catalogue  states  it  will 
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take  place  on  June  16th  and  in  previous  years  it  has  been  held  on 
Thursday  instead  of  this  year  on  Wednesday.  The  trustees' 
annual  meeting  will  also  be  placed  a  day  earlier,  being  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  2  o'clock  instead  of  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
exercises  of  commencement  week  will  begin  with  the  Junior  ex- 
hibition on  June  9th  and  continue  through  the  week. 

There  will  be  47  graduates  the  present  year  besides  those  who 
finish  the  work  in  music  and  expression.  The  oration  on  com- 
mencement day  will  be  delivered  by  the  eminent  divine,  Eev.  S. 
Park  Cadman,  D.  D.,  of  Xew  York.  The  sermon  before  the 
religious  societies  will  be  preached  by  Bishop  Robert  Mclntyre 
of  Minneapolis.  The  prospects  are  excellent  for  an  interesting 
commencement. 


BROKAW  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  BOYS'  DORMITORY. 

The  latest  addition  to  our  building  enterprises  is  Brokaw 
Hall  for  which  plans  are  being  drawn  by  Architect  H.  H.  Water- 
man of  Chicago.  The  canvass  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and 
dormitory  was  begun  four  years  ago,  but  an  offer  of  $50,000  for 
endowment  by  the  General  Education  Board  if  $150,000  were 
raised  by  friends  of  the  college,  led  the  trustees  to  give  up  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  project  for  a  time  and  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the 
endowment  proposition. 

This  work  was  soon  completed,  and  a  year  ago  it  was  decided 
to  again  take  up  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  proposition.  A  canvass  for 
funds  was  begun  in  the  early  fall  with  the  result  that  about 
$40,000  is  in  hand  for  the  new  enterprise.  $20,000  more  are 
needed,  but  the  trustees,  feeling  that  this  could  be  raised  during 
the  year  it  will  take  to  complete  the  new  building,  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  its  erection.  Plans  are  now  being  drawn  and  con- 
tracts will  be  let  as  soon  as  bids  are  in.  The  building  will  not 
be  ready  for  use  until  the  middle  of  the  next  school  year. 

This  building  will  be  erected  of  native  stone,  will  be  three 
stories  and  a  basement,  will  have  large  club  rooms,  an  assembly 
room  that  will  accommodate  250,  committee  rooms,  a  game  room, 
a  dining  room  capable  of  seating  175  persons,  and  student  rooms 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  120  boys.  It  will  have  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  college  equipment, 
giving  the  men  students  accommodations  for  their  social  life  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  which  has  long  been  needed. 

The  building  will  be  on  land  recently  purchased  on  Drew 
street  and  will  face  the  campus  oil  the  West,  as  the  library  faces 
it  on  the  east.  The  location  is  sightly  and  admirable.  It  is  very 
convenient  tor  all  the  students,  and  will  add  much  to  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  college  plant.  It  will  he  by  far  the  best  boy's  dormi- 
tory  in  the  state. 
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BASKET-BALL  TOURXAMEXT. 

For  six  years  we  have  had  an  annual  basket-ball  tournament 
between  the  best  teams  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  to  deter- 
mine the  state  championship.  It  has  been  a  great  success  from 
the  beginning,  and  always  been  attended  by  large  crowds  of  spec- 
tators. The  citizens  of  Appleton  as  well  as  the  students  have 
looked  forward  to  it  with  pleasure.  This  year  the  meet  occurred 
from  March  31  to  April  2.  Seven  high  school  teams  were  repre- 
sented. Eau  Claire  not  being  present  owing  to  the  city  being 
quarantined.  Mr.  J.  H.  Koehler,  a  former  athletic  director  at 
Lawrence,  but  now  of  Denver  university,  acted  as  referee.  The 
attendance  at  the  tournament  was  not  so  large  as  in  previous 
years,  and  the  athletic  association  ran  behind  over  $100.  How- 
rv.T.  the  occasion  was  one  of  interest.  Had  the  Appleton  high 
school  joined  the  tournament,  the  local  interest  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  tournament  not  being  as  suc- 
cessful as  usual  was  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
held  a  similar  tournament  a  couple  of  weeks  previous.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  have  two  tournaments  to  decide  the 
state  championship.  The  attention  of  President  Van  Hise  wras 
called  to  this  fact,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Lawrence  had  held  a 
state  tournament  for  six  years,  with  the  result  that  the  matter 
was  referred  by  him  to_  the  faculty  committee  on  athletics  at  the 
University.  This  committee  decided  that  it  was  not  proper  for 
the  L^niversity  to  interfere  with  an  established  event  at  Law- 
rence, and  assurance  was  given  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  in 
the  future.  Lawrence  appreciates  the  action  of  the  University, 
and  feels  that  justice  has  been  done.  Hereafter  the  state  meet 
will  be  at  Lawrence. 


PEABODY  HA]LL. 


The  opening  exercises  of  Peabody  Hall  occurred  on  April  12, 
and  was  attended  by  a  large  company  of  people.  The  exercises 
were  most  interesting  and  consisted  of  an  address  in  behalf  of 
the  city  by  Judge  Thomas  Ryan,  an  address  in  behalf  of  the 
alumni  by  Rev.  William  Wescott  of  Chicago,  and  the  dedicatory 
address  by  Hon.  Xeal  Brown  of  Wausau.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Harriet  Albee,  violinist,  of  Oshkosh,  and  the 
girls'  glee  club.  The  addresses  were  exceedingly  appropriate  and 
interesting.  The  references  to  Mr.  Peabody,  the  donor  of  the 
building,  were  most  appreciative. 

Peabody  Hall  is  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  department,  a  reception 
room,  eight  studios,  a  large  class  room,  and  a  recital  hall  which 
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will  seat  nearly  400  people.  The  studios  of  the  professors  are 
very  attractive  and  that  of  the  director  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  beautiful  in  the  country.  The  recital  hall  is  also  especially 
artistic  in  design  and  finish.  The  decorations  of  the  building 
are  exceedingly  appropriate  and  pleasing.  There  are  few  col- 
leges anywhere  which  have  such  fine  accommodations  for  its 
musical  department.  This  building  is  connected  by  a  passage 
way  with  the  building  previously  used,  which  will  now  be  devoted 
entirely  to  practice  work. 

The  Hall  is  built  of  stone  and  is  in  the  colonial  style  of 
architecture.  It  was  -designed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Waterman  of  Chi- 
cago, who  has  shown  much  skill  in  its  execution.  The  building 
is  the  gift  of  the  late  George  F.  Peabody  of  Appleton,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  leading  citizen  and  merchant,  and  who  at  the. 
time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
vice  president  of  the  college.  Mr.  Peabody  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  tended  to  the  development  of  Lawrence  and  it  is  a 
peculiar  pleasure  to  have  a  building  which  bears  his  name,  and 
will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  years  of  service  he  rendered 
the  institution. 


ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

There  is  a  great  demand  at  the  present  time  for  courses  in 
engineering.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  graduates  of  our  Wis- 
consin high  schools  are  looking  that  way,  although  many  of 
them  have  no  adaptation  to  the  work  they  have  chosen.  One 
boy  is  apt  to  choose  what  the  other  boy  has  decided  upon.  How- 
ever, the  demand  is  upon  us  and  the  colleges  are  endeavoring 
to  meet  it.  At  Lawrence  we  do  not  have  an  engineering 
school,  but  we  have  employed  a  teacher  of  engineering  and 
are  giving  a  two  years'  and  a  four  years'  course.  Those  who 
take  the  first  confine  themselves  strictly  to  engineering  sub- 
jects, and  can  finish  at  an  engineering  school  in  two  years  or 
two  years  and  a  summer  term.  Those  who  take  the  four  years' 
course  receive  an  excellent  general  education,  as  well  as  lay  the 
foundation  for  their  professional  work,  and  can  get  an  engi- 
neering degree  in  two  years  by  entering  an  engineering  school. 
This  course  is  much  the  better  one  to  take.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  a  student  should  at  once  enter  an  engineering 
school  on  graduating  from  high  school,  than  why  a  student  who 
expects  to  study  law,  medicine,  or  theology  should  at  once  begin 
his  professional  study.  Few  professions  need  a  larger  man,  one 
will)  trained  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning,  more  than 
does  engineering.  Already  so  many  have  entered  this  profes- 
sion iluii  competition  is  exacting,  and  the  best  trained  men  are 
sure  to  make  the  greatesi  success.     A  college  course  in  addition  to 
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professional  training  is  exceedingly  desirable.  Says  Prof.  Sadlen 
of  the  Engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  engineer  "is  brought  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  society,  and  must  meet  men  of  all  professions  or  trades,  not 
necessarily  in  a  business  way  only,  but  also  privately  or  socially 
*  *  *  These  considerations,  apart  from  proficiency  in  his 
profession,  tend  .to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  should  be  not  only 
an  educated  man  but  also  a  cultured  man."  George  W.  Patter- 
son, another  professor  in  the  Engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  says :  "The  engineer  is  not  a  man  apart 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  To  be  a  success  as  an  engineer,  he 
must  be  a  man  among  men  who  are  largely  in  outer  walks  of  life. 
Let  our  engineer,  then,  be  a  man  of  all-round  culture,  who 
though  a  modern  man  of  science,  does  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
good  things  of  yesterday,  today,  and  to-morrow." 


POIXTS  AXD  POINTERS  ABOUT  LAWRENCE. 
Location. 

1.  Lawrence  college  is  located  in  a  beautiful  and  growing 
city  of  18,000,  noted  for  the  culture  and  refinement  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

2.  Applet  on  is  a  manufacturing  city,  largely  given  over  to 
the  paper  industry;  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  factories, 
some  of  which  are  important. 

3.  Few  cities  present  so  many  outside  advantages  for  the 
student.  There  are  two  lecture  courses  and  two  musical  courses 
each  year  in  which  the  best  talent  in  the  country  appears.  There 
are  many  other  events  such  as  special  lectures  or  concerts  of  the 
highest  order. 

4.  Appleton  is  a  railroad  center  and  is  easily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  More  than  twenty  trains  a  day 
leave  the  city  both  north  and  south.  Electric  lines  run  north 
to  Green  Bay  and  south  to  Fond  du  Lac. 

5.  The  health  conditions  of  the  city  are  excellent.  Few 
communities  anywhere  have  a  lower  death  rate.  The  city  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  stretch  of  land  cut  through  by  several 
deep  ravines  and  the  Fox  river,  thus  having  exceptionally  good 
drainage.    There  is  a  large  and  excellent  hospital  in  the  city. 

6.  All  the  leading  denominations  have  strong  and  well  sup- 
ported churches,  most  of  them  being  within  four  or  five  blocks 
of  the  college  grounds. 

7.  A  city  of  the  size  of  Appleton  presents  many  advantages 
over  a  smaller  place  for  a  student  in  college.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  moral  dangers  are  greater.  The  protection  of  a 
strong  municipal  government  and  many  other  restraining  influ- 
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ences  make  the  city  as  safe  as  the  village,  as  the  experience  of 
Lawrence  fully  proves.  Some  of  the  advantages  are:  Closer 
touch  with  large  and  growing  interests  in  the  industrial  world, 
the  opportunity  to  observe  various  forms  of  social  and  political 
life,  the  acquaintance  with  men  at  the  head  of  large  enterprises 
and  of  much  influence,  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  many  emi- 
nent men  who  visit  the  city,  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  strong 
and  able  men  who  man  the  city  pulpits,  and  the  general  advant- 
ages which  come  from  a  stimulating  and  active  environment. 

Equipment. 

1.  Lawrence  has  an  excellent  equipment.  It  has  twelve 
buildings,  a  fine  campus,  and  is  constantly  developing  its  plant. 
A  new  music  hall  has  just  been  dedicated,  and  a  new  $50,000,- 
000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  boys'  dormitory  is  just  begun. 

2.  The  laboratories  in  science  are  equipped  with  expensive 
and  modern  apparatus  which  is  being  constantly  added  to. 
These  laboratories  are  extensive  and  superior  in  their  appoint- 
ments. 

3.  The  college  has  an  excellent  gymnasium  and  has  a  phy- 
sical director  for  indoor  work  and  a  coach  for  out  door  sports. 
A  woman  instructor  in  physical  culture  is  also  employed  for 
the  girls. 

4.  The  library  facilities  are  superior.  Lawrence  owns  one 
of  the  finest  library  buildings  in  the  state.  It  was  erected  four 
years  ago  and  is  thoroughly  up  to  date.  It  has  nearly  27,000 
volumes  besides  pamphlets.  The  city  library  is  within  three 
blocks  of  the  campus  and  is  open  freely  to  students.  It  contains 
nearly  12,000  volumes. 

5.  The  college  has  a  large  and  constantly  growing  museum. 
Xearly  an  entire  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Science  is  given  over  to 
this  large  and  interesting  collection.  It  provides  large  quan- 
tities of  material  of  great  value  for  illustrative  purposes  in  the 
various  departments  of  scientific  study. 

6.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  the  best  equipped  of  any 
in  the  state.  It  has  a  very  fine  building  just  erected,  containing 
offices,  studios  for  teachers,  and  a  beautiful  recital  hall.  It  has 
also  a  large  building  for  practical  purposes.  A  very  strong  fac- 
ulty is  maintained. 

7.  The  School  of  Expression  is  a  flourishing  department  of 
the  college,  and  has  good  accommodations  in  one  of  the  college 
buildings.  It  has  a  faculty  of  four  able  teachers  and  affords 
Buperior  advantages  for  the  study  of  elocution. 

8.  The  dormitory  accommodations  are  excellent.  Ormsby 
Hall  is  a  large  dormitory  for  girls  and  will  accommodate  125 
Btudents.  It  lias  beautiful  parlors,  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity  and  gas,  and  has  all  modern  conveniences.     Be- 
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sides  this  building  there  are  two  other  smaller  dormitories  for 
girls.  There  are  four  fraternity  houses  for  boys  and  a  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  being  erected  which  will  accommodate 
100  more  besides  providing  club  rooms,  game  rooms,  assembly 
hall,  etc. 

Advantages  and  Work. 

1.  Among  well  informed  educators  Lawrence  is  known  as 
a  college  of  the  first  rank,  doing  an  excellent  grade  of  work. 

2.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  mature  and  able  men  who 
have  had  extensive  graduate  training  in  the  best  universities  of 
this  country  and  Europe  and  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
in  teaching. 

3.  Students  in  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes  are 
not  turned  over  to  tutors  and  assistants  as  is  usually  done  in 
the  large  universities,  but  come  under  the  direct  tuition  of  ex- 
perienced men. 

4.  Every  professor  is  responsible,  for  his  department  and 
the  regulations  require  reports  on  the  daily  attendance  and  daily 
work  of  every  student.  Every  month  each  student's  work  is  re- 
ported to  the  President,  so  that  effort  can  be  made  to  keep  him 
up  in  his  work. 

5.  The  standards  of  work  at  Lawrence  are  high,  and  the 
endowment  is  such  that  the  work  can  be  conducted  on  a  strong 
and  efficient  plane.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  five 
Rhodes  scholarships  granted  to  Wisconsin,  two  have  been  won 
by  Lawrence  in  competition  with  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  state. 

6.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  included  Lawrence  in  its  first 
list  of  colleges  as  fully  up  to  the  requirements,  and  the  General 
Education  Board  after  a  careful  inspection  of  its  work  included 
it  in  the  first  half  dozen  colleges  to  which  it  offered  financial 
assistance. 

7.  Lawrence  graduates  have  been  exceptionally  successful 
in  the  graduate  departments  of  the  greatest  universities  on  the 
continent,  and  have  taken  fellowships  at  Harvard,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Wisconsin  and  other  leading  universities.  Of  the  twenty 
two  fellowships  granted  by  Boston  University  for  study  at  Eu- 
ropean universities  four  have  been  taken  by  Lawrence  grad- 
uates in  competition  with  representatives  of  over  100  colleges. 

8.  Lawrence  is  of  ahout  the  right  size  for  the  best  under- 
graduate results.  It  is  not  so  small  as  to  lack  proper  advantages 
and  esprit  de  corps,  and  it  is  not  so  large  that  the  individuality 
of  the  student  is  lost  in  the  crowd.  In  a  great  university  the 
the  emphasis  is  on  graduate  work,  the  instruction  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  graduate  students  and  teacher's  oversight,  of  the 
students'  work  is  not  so  careful,  the  moral  influences  are  not  so 
good,  few  opportunities  occur  for  the  average  student  to  work 
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on  committees,  debates,  and  have  leadership  in  college  affairs 
which  is  valuable  training,  and  the  student  does  not  have  that 
personal  acquaintance  with  scholarly  professors  which  charac- 
terizes the  college  life. 

9.  The  life  and  ideals  of  Lawrence  are  especially  favorable 
for  the  devolpment  of  a  high  type  of  manhood  and.  womanhood, 
as  the  gambling  and  drink  habits  so  prevalent  in  our  large  uni- 
versities are  not  allowed. 

10.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  student  who  has 
wealth  and  the  poor  who  have  to  work  their  way. 

11.  There  is  a  fine  college  spirit  which  unites  the  commu- 
nity in  sympathetic  fellowship. 

12.  Hazing  and  other  forms  of  ungentlemanly  conduct  are 
not  allowed,  by  the  student  body. 

13.  A  self-government  system  is  in  vogue  and  the  students 
largely  carry  on  the  work  of  discipline  in  the  college. 

13.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  strong  organi- 
zations and  look  earnestly  after  the  religious  welfare  of  stu- 
dents. 

14.  The  courses  of  study  offered  at  Lawrence  are  excep- 
tionally numerous.    About  180  courses  of  study  are  given. 

15.  There  are  professional  and  general  culture  groups  of 
study.  A  student  can  choose  a  group  which  will  lay  a  strong 
foundation  for  any  special  profession  he  may  expect  to  enter, 
and  usually  give  him  credit  on  one  or  two  years  of  his  profes- 
sional work. 

16.  Especial  attention  is  given  those  who  desire  to  become 
engineers,  and  the  first  two  years  of  work  usually  required  in 
engineering  schools  are  given. 

17.  The  advantages  offered  in  music,  elocution  and  draw- 
ing are  superior  and  some  of  this  work  can  be  credited  towards  a 
college  degree. 

18.  Lawrence  has  been  especially  successful  in  preparing 
high  school  teachers.  Her  graduates  are  eagerly  sought.  Train- 
ing classes  for  teachers  are  maintained  in  most  departments. 
Thorough  work  in  education  and  pedagogy  is  done.  Graduates 
receive  state  certificates. 

19.  The  alumni  of  Lawrence  are  unusually  successful.  They 
are  found  in  the  Senate,  the  halls  of  congress,  on  the  judge's 
bench,  as  governors  of  state,  presidents  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, as  authors,  and  leading  men  in  all  the  occupations  of  life. 

20.  Expenses  at  Lawrence  are  very  moderate.  Few  colleges 
anywhere  offer  so  great  advantages  at  so  small  an  outlay.  Loan 
funds  are  in  hand  to  assist  needy  students. 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  YOUTH. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Anderson,  LL.  D. 

What  part  am  I  to  have  in  the  affairs  of  this  busy  world? 
What  position  will  men  accord  me  when  I  shall  have  attained 
my  best  ?  These  questions  arise  in  the  day  dreams  of  youth  quite 
generally.    Xor  is  the  habit  of  day  dreaming  to  be  disapproved. 

But  the  answers  to  such  questions  are  not  determined  by  the 
easy  play  of  youthful  imagination.  The  problem  is  solved  by  a 
law  of  gravitation.  In  the  present  order  of  things  that  place  is 
accorded  to  men  and  women  quite  generally  which  they  fit  them- 
selves to  fill. 

An  enterprising  college  president  in  this  country  has  made  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  status  of  the  college  man  in  business 
relations.  He  investigated  such  lines  of  business  as  banking, 
railroading,  insurance,  etc.,  with  this  result:  that  he  found  the 
men  of  liberal  education  at  the  front  everywhere.  The  young 
man  who  began  upon  a  limited  preparation  got  along  well 
enough  for  a  time  but  it  was  the  exception  to  find  him  advancing 
beyond  a  clerical  position ;  while  the  man  who  had  made  a  thor- 
ough preparation  forged  ahead  rapidly.  When  the  management 
of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day  want  men  for  initiative  and 
execution  they  seek  out  the  men  who  have  laid  the  foundation 
broad  and  deep — the  men  of  vision,  the  men  who  have  reach  and 
range  of  thought  and  purpose,  the  men  'of  motive  power  and  or- 
iginality. 

The  distinguished  naturalist,  John  Burroughs,  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle entitled  "What  My  Life  Means  to  Me,"  says,  "I  do  not  decry 
ambition,  the  aiming  high,  only  there  is  no  use  aiming  unless 
you  are  loaded,  and  it  is  the  loading,  and  the  kind  of  material  to 
be  used,  that  one  is  first  to  be  solicitous  about."  The  years  of 
youth  constitute  the  loading  period  of  life.  It  will  pay  from 
every  point  of  view  to  make  it  as  long  and  as  thorough-going  as 
possible.  The  formative  time  is  the  time  of  preparation,  the  time 
to  make  sure  of  being  ready  for  the  great  opportunity  when  it 
shall  present  itself.  The  demand  everywhere  is  for  strong,  wise 
leadership.  High  character,  accurate  knowledge,  the  power  of  in- 
itiative and  of  prompt  and  efficient  execution  are  the  things  that 
count  above  everything  else.  The  call  alike  of  the  Church  and 
the  world  is  a  call  to  broad,  fine  equipment  for  large  service.  The 
doors  of  all  our  educational  institutions  swing  wide  with  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  youth  of  this  day.  Young  People  get  ready! 


THE  LAKGE  UNIVERSITY. 

Whether  it  is  best  to  attend  a  great  university  or  a  good  col- 
lege for  undergraduate  work  is  a  question  many  young  people  are 
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carefully  considering.  It  is  an  exceedingly  important  question. 
We  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  our  great  universities  with  their 
fine  equipments,  but  we  believe  the  following  advantages  of 
the  college  hold  good  and  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  the  intellectual  life  is  more  earnest  during 
the  undergraduate  period  in  the  college  than  in  the  university. 
The  social  spirit  is  not  so  high,  the  classes  are  usually  not  so 
large,  more  individual  interest  is  taken  in  the  pupil,  and  the 
habit  of  earnest  work  is  more  dominant.  The  university  does  not 
follow  the.  work  of  the  student  with  the  same  care  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  in  college,  and  for  the  reason  that  personal  relations  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  are  not  so  intimate,  and  demands  are 
not  so  exacting.  The  university  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  if 
the  student  does  not  get  the  most  out  of  his  opportunities,  he  is 
responsible  for  it,  while  the  college  feels  it  is  to  see  that  the  boy 
does  use  his  advantages  and  grow  in  intellectual  stature  and 
strength.  We  believe  that  more  interest  is  taken  in  the  pupil  and 
more  help  given  him  in  the  college  than  in  the  university. 

A  second  thing  worth  noting  is  that  the  moral  influences  in 
a  college  are  more  healthy  than  in  a  university.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  four  college  years  should  con- 
tribute to  character  as  well  as  intelligence.  Men  succeed  by 
what  they  are  as  well  as  by  what  they  know.  The  great  uni- 
versity is  usually  a  place  of  many  temptations.  A  year  ago  a 
circular  was  sent  around  by  one  of  the  great  denominations, 
pleading  for  money  to  support  a  student  pastor  at  Madison.  Be- 
f erring  to  the  university,  it  says:  "The  atmosphere  of  the  in- 
stitution while  not  designedly  antagonistic  of  morality  or  relig- 
ion is  one  of  absolute  indifference  to  either  and  when  this  is 
combined  with  an  absence  of  moral  restraint  such  as  character- 
ize religious  schools  there  is  created  an  atmosphere  which  me- 
naces the  spiritual  and  perhaps  moral  life  of  every  young  per- 
son who  enters  it."  Our  state  university  is  probably,  as  moral 
as  any  of  the  great  universities;  but  the  atmospKere  here  de- 
scribed is  vastly  different  than  that  of  a  Christian  college  with 
its  high  moral  ideals  and  religious  earnestness.  The  Chris- 
tian college  can  do  more  for  the  student  in  character  building 
than  the  larger  institution,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
significance,  for  success  in  life  depends  even  more  on  character 
than  on  mental  training. 

Financial  considerations  are  also  important  matters  with 
many.  A  large  institution  is  always  much  more  costly  than  a 
-mailer  one.  The  social  life  is  largely  determined  by  the  sons 
of  rich  men  who  set  the  pace.  Living  accommodations  are  al- 
\\}iv>  much  more  expensive,  and  the  college  social  life  which 
really  lakes  the  students'  money  is  far  more  costly.  Men  can  get 
along  in  any  of  our  large  universities  for  a  modest  sum,  but 
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they  are  not  in  the  college  life,  gain  no  social  recognition,  are 
not  given  responsibilities  in  student  affairs,  and  are  sort  of  uni- 
versity outcasts,  or  unknowns.  In  a  smaller  institution  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  man  earning  his  own  way  is  quite  as  apt 
to  be  a  college  leader  as  any  other. 


PEESIDEXT  TAFT  OX  THE  SMALLER  COLLEGE. 

There  have  been  many  opinions  advanced  on  the  question 
whether  a  large  college  is  of  more  use  than  a  small  one.  The 
differences  are  clearly  marked.  The  small  college  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  get  closer  to  the  student  body  and  to  watch  its 
growth.  I  appreciate  the  desire  to  make  the  freshman  class 
larger  than  the  one  before.  It  is  a  pride  for  a  moment,  and  is 
beneficial  onlv  if  the  high  scholarship  standards  are  maintained. 
Bryce  in  his  'American  Commonwealth/  says  that  one  of  the 
most  notable  things  in  America's  Educational  system  is  the 
large  number  and  proximity  of  small  colleges. 


WHO  MAY  GO  TO  COLLEGE. 

Practically  any  and  everybody.  It  was  once  supposed  that 
the  college  was  intended  for  the  favored  classes,  the  wealthy, 
the  talented:  or  for  young  people  of  leisure.  Today  the  college 
stands  for  the  masses.  Any  boy  or  girl  with  health,  pluck, 
economy  and  industry  can  go  to  college.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
means  to  go  to  college.  The  college  today  stands  with  wide  open 
doors  crying  to  the  masses.  "Whosoever  will  may  come.7' 

Again,  it  was  formerly  expected  that  everyone  who  went  to 
college  would  become  a  minister,  lawyer  or  a  doctor.  It  had 
the  appearance  at  least  of  educating  people  away  from  the 
shop,  the  farm,  the  office.  The  college  does  help  to  prepare  for 
the  professions,  but  it  is  not  chiefly  designed  to  lead  to  any 
class  or  profession.  It  is  not  designed  to  wean  people  from  the 
love  of  work.  It  is  designed  to  make  larger,  better,  completer 
men  for  every  legitimate  trade  and  occupation  demanded  by  our 
modern  life  and  civilization.  Today  one-tljird  of  the  Harvard 
graduates  enter  business,  and  not  infrequently  at  least  half  of 
the  graduates  from  our  high  schools  and  colleges  take  up  some 
trade  or  follow  some  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit.  The 
college  should  aim  to  put  a  higher  type  of  manhood  into  the 
trades  as  well  as  into  the  professions.  In  short,  should  be  an 
institution  of  and  for  humanity. 

It  is  a  necessary  thing  of  course  to  know  how  to  make  a 
livelihood.  This  the  college  must  and  does  recognize.  But  it  is 
more  important  to  know  how  to  make  a  life.    It  is  here  the  col- 
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lege  can  afford  to  place  the  emphasis.  If  the  college  simply 
helps  the  individual  to  make  more  money,  to  buy  more  land,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  as  important  as  this  may  be,  then  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  improving  the  individual  or  advancing 
the  race.  The  college  should  stand  for  life — larger,  richer, 
nobler,  higher,  completer  life.  It  should  aim  to  improve  the  in- 
dividual and  through  him  the  race.  Along  with  the  church  its 
great  work  is  to  lift  humanity  to  higher  levels. 

Young  people  need  to  be  taught  to  look  up,  to  realize  the 
possibilities  for  themselves.  They  need  assistance  to  make  the 
start.  To  decide,  to  start,  this  is  the  great  battle.  Like  Saul 
of  old  starting  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses  and  finding  a  crown, 
thousands  of  young  people  have  timidly  gone  forth  for  a  few 
months  or  a  year  at  most  to  school  thinking  then  to  turn  back 
to  their  old  pursuits,  but  to  find  instead  their  feet  planted  on 
the  royal  road  of  knowledge,  to  find  unexpectedly  the  crown  of 
a  completed  college  course — yea,  more;  the  crown  of  a  richer, 
nobler  life.  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you."  Thomas  Nicholson  in  his  tract  on  "The  Necessity 
for  the  Christian  College"  thus  states  the  function  of  the  col- 
lege: 

"The  first  function  of  the  college,  therefore,  and  I  am  prone 
to  think  its  most  important  function  in  our  day,  is  to  discover 
to  young  people  their  possibilities,  their  natural  capabilities, 
and  to  arouse  them  from  lethargy  and  self-complacency;  to 
cause  them  to  make  life  a  great  mission  and  a  great  service; 
to  teach  them  how  to  distinguish  truth  from  error;  to  develop 
in  them  that  poise  of  judgment  and  that  open-mindedness 
which  keeps  them  free  from  narrowness  and  bigotry  and  makes 
them  the  open  allies  of  every  good  thing  which  seeks  to  get  it- 
self done  in  the  community  in  which  they  dwell;  to  cultivate 
that  self  which  lessens  passion,  prejudice  and  cynicism  and  be- 
gets malice  toward  none  and  charity  toward  all;  to  teach  them 
to  recognize  merit  wherever  found,  and  to  avoid  all  those  hab- 
its which  disintegrate  manhood,  deteriorate  ideals,  lower  the  life 
tone  of  community;  and  to  cultivate  all  those  forces  which 
touch  life  with  an  upward  tendency  so  as  to  make  it  more  sat- 
isfactory or  more  really  worth  the  living;  to  teach  them  that 
the  great  spiritual  facts  of  faith,  hope,  will  and  love  are  still 
the  greatest  facts  in  a  true  civilization;  in  short,  its  mission 
is  to  furnish  those  full-orbed,  carefully  trained  individuals  who 
are  in  every  way  fitted  to  be  the  units  of  the  high  civilization 
which  is  our  ideal  and  our  boast ;  and  what  a  mission  it  is ! 

If  this  be  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  college,  then  every- 
body to  whom  a  college  course  is  at  all  possible  should  seek  it. — 
Register  and  Calender. 
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WHAT  THE  COLLEGE  DOES  FOE  ONE. 

To  begin  on  the  lowest  plane,  but  a  very  practical  one,  and 
the  one  we  live  on  most  of  the  time — it  helps  us  to  earn  our 
living.  In  all  lines  of  business  trained  men  are  more  and  more 
in  demand.  It  is  estimated  by  good  authority  that  a  district 
school  education  adds  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  wage-earning  capa- 
bilities of  an  individual;  a  high  school  education  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  a  college  education  two  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
some  authorities  say  even  three  hundred  per  cent. 

But  there  are  other  and  better  reasons.  Education  elevates 
life,  makes  it  a  finer,  sweeter,  nobler  thing.  We  live  too  much 
on  the  material  plane;  we  are  too  much  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  what  we  shall  eat,  what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we 
shall  be  clothed.  Business  and  money-getting,  fashion  and  so- 
ciety, are  too  apt  to  make  up  the  sum  of  our  existence  if  we  let 
them.  Education,  culture,  are  wings  to  bear  us  up  above  this 
material  plane — to  a  plane  of  high  thinking,  tho'  perhaps  of 
plain  living. 

But  there  are  other  and  better  things  still  that  higher  edu- 
cation wins  for  us.  It  gives  us  the  power  of  independent  think- 
ing. We  must  either  take  our  opinions  and  thoughts  ready- 
made  or  we  must  be  able  to  think  for  ourselves.  Emerson  says : 
"God  offers  to  every  mind  his  choice  between  truth  and  re- 
pose. Take  which  you  please,  you  can  never  have  both."  If 
you  take  repose,  you  will  pay  the  price  of  a  stunted,  useless 
mind.  Do  you  choose  truth,  then  you  chase  after  it  with  an  ac- 
tive mind,  which  by  its  ever-increasing  activity  will  bring  ever- 
increasing  power.  These  are  the  people  that  are  needed  in  so- 
ciety, in  business,  in  politics,  in  the  church.  People  that  are 
competent  to  think  for  themselves  and  need  not  take  their 
opinions  second-handed  from  other  people. 

Another  reason  for  higher  education  that  has  been  incident- 
ally referred  to  is :  It  increases  our  usefulness  and  our  equip- 
ment for  service.  We  are  here  for  service.  None  of  us  liveth 
to  himself.  It  is  a  world  where  paths  cross,  and  where  there 
is  much  which  needs  to  be  done.  We  can  be  of  greatest  use 
in  the  world  when  we  are  developed  to  the  maximum  point  of 
efficiencv. — Selected. 


"WORK  YOUR  WAY 


Joe  was  a  blacksmith's  son,  one  of  seven  children,  going  to 
school  in  a  little  town  of  northern  Iowa,  and  doing  odd  jobs 
about  the  shop  in  the  village  for  the  advantage  of  the  family. 
Joe  would  have  stayed  in  the  village  alwavs,  but  for  the  minis- 
ter in  the  little  Congregational  church  where  he  went  to  Sun- 
dav  school  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societv.     The  minister  said 
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to  Joe,  "Don't  be  content  to  be  a  horseboy  in  X .     Go  to 

college." 

"But  where's  the  money  coming  from  ?"  said  Joe. 

"Work  your  way,"  said  the  minister.  So  Joe  got  together 
his  things,  and  packed  them  in  a  canvas  telescope,  and  spent 
about  all  the  money  he  had  to  get  to  Iowa  college. 

He  arrived  in  the  evening  and  tried  to  find  a  place  to  work 
for  his  board  and  room,  but  in  vain.  That  night,  without  mon- 
ey to  go  to  a  hotel,  he  lay  down,  like  Jacob  of  old,  with  his 
meagre  baggage  for  a  pillow, "  upon  the  stone  porch  of  the 
church;  there  was  no  ladder  let  down,  and  no  angels  ascending 
and  descending;  but  God's  voice  gave  him  courage  and  rest.  In 
the  morning  he  was  up  early.  Before  night  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  academy  with  a  place  where  he  could  earn  his  own  way. 

For  five  years  he  washed  dishes,  mowed  lawns,  tended  fur- 
naces, and  studied,  and  sang  in  the  glee  club.  He  had  his  fun 
in  the  gymnasium,  where  he  won  prizes  for  performing;  work- 
ing hard  to  get  on  the  football  team,  and,  though  he  was  light, 
he  made  the  team  in  the  last  year,  and  in  the  last  critical  game 
got  the  ball  and  ran  down  the  field  for  a  winning  touchdown. 
No  wonder  that  when  he  came  for  contest  with  twenty-two 
young  men  for  the  Cecil  Ehodes  scholarship  he  won  the  prize, 
and  is  the  first  man  to  represent  his  state  at  Oxford. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  people  in  the  little  town  of  his 
birth  heard  of  his  splendid  victory,  won  entirely  by  character 
and  scholarship  and  grit,  they  rang  the  church  bells,  and  came 
down  in  a  body  to  the  train  to  meet  him.  And,  when  he  goes 
to  the  ancient  university  which  sent  out  John  Wycliffe,  Thomas 
x^rnold  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  there  will  be  no  man  there  more 
worthy  to  succeed  those  heroes  than  Joseph  Garfield  Walleser. — 
D.  F^  Bradley,  D.  D. 


GOVEiRNOK  GUILD'S  IDEA  OF  EDUCATION. 

Governor  Guild,  in  making  a  masterly  plea  recently  at  Har- 
vard University  for  the  old  manly,  ethical  and  altruistic  edu- 
cational ideals,  closed  his  address  with  this  forceful  illustra- 
tion: "Mr.  Charles  Schwab  tells  us  that  the  study  of  music 
and  history  and  the  rest  is  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Salaries  of 
five  or  six  figures  are  not  to  be  won  by  it.  I  better  like  the  re- 
mark of  a  friend  of  mine  who  earns  his  living  as  a  letter  car- 
rier, whose  spare  coins  are  carefully  saved  that  his  boy  may 
have  four  years  at  Harvard.  'Not,'  as  he  said  to  me,  'because 
I  think  a  Harvard  education  will  make  him  a  money-getter,  but 
because  I  think  it  will  make  him  a  man." 

We  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  relation  of  education  to  our 
higher  selves.     Et  is  just   here  where  Mr.  Schwab  has  proved 
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wanting.  As  a  money-getter,  as  a  man  of  great  business  capac- 
ity he  has  proved  himself  to  be  eminently  successful;  but  in 
character  in  the  finer  qualities  of  manhood  he  has  not  shown 
himself  one  who  is  to  be  followed.  It  is  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter to  have  moderate  resources  and  a  highly  cultivated  nature, 
than  to  have  large  wealth  and  a  dwarfed  moral  and  spiritual 
life. 


LA  WHENCE  NOTES. 


The  outlook  is  for  an  excellent  base  ball  team  the  present 
season. 

A  foot  ball  game  has  been  scheduled  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  for  October  8th. 

The  trustees  held  a  meeting  the  first  of  April  to  select  a  site 
for  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

President  Plantz  acted  as  a  judge  at  the  Normal  Oratori- 
cal Contest  held  in  Oshkosh  March  25th. 

Professors  Rosebush,  Naylor,  Eddy,  Fairfield  and  President 
Plantz  will  spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Gerechter,  head  of  the  Department  of  German,  had 
quite  a  serious  sickness  but  is  now  recovered. 

Mr.   J.   J.   Davis  of  the  Athletic  Department,  has  tempor- 
ary charge  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Marion, 

Pres.  Samuel  Plantz  has  been  elected  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Methodist  colleges  and  Universities. 

On  Wednesday,  April  13th,  Mr.  Allen  Spencer,  a  very  tal- 
ented pianist  of  Chicago,  gave  a  recital  in  Peabody  Hall. 

Prof.  Rosebush  was  called  to  Florida  by  the  serious  illness 
of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  John  McNaughton,  but  is  back  at 
work. 

At  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  Delton  Howard  of  Law- 
rence took  second  place  and  Howard  Lewis  of  Lawrence,  third 
place. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Wertheimer  gave  a  recital  on  April  10  th  for 
the  students  in  the  School  of  Expression,  which  was  much  en- 
joyed. 

Several  contributions  have  recently  been  received  toward  the 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Several  thousand  dollars  are  yet  to 
be  raised. 

Mr.   J.   H.  Koehler,  who  for  three  years  was  athletic  di- 
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rector  at  Lawrence,  acted  as  referee  during  the  recent  basket 
ball  tournament. 

The  press  of  the  State  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
work  of  both  boys  and  girls  glee  clubs  in  the  various  cities  in 
which  they  appeared. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation the  deans  of  the  various  colleges  were  constituted  a 
committee  of  arbitration. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Vaughan  has  started  a  training  class  for  students 
connected  with  the  Y.  M.  &  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  are  to  act  as 
leaders  of  Mission  Study  classes. 

Forest  Woodside  of  the  class  of  1905  has  recently  graduated 
at  the  Boston  Theological  school.  He  was  married  the  middle 
of  April  to  Miss  Elsie  Collins  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  colleges  of  the  state 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  an  intercollegiate  track  meet  at 
which  all  the  colleges  shall  send  representatives. 

John  C.  Kleist  of  the  class  of  1882  carried  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee for  Circuit  Judge  on  the  Socialist  ticket  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  county  by  a  little  over  one  hundred. 

The  Willy  Jaffee  String  Quartette  of  Milwaukee,  one  of 
the  foremost  musical  organizations  of  the  state,  gave  a  fine  con- 
cert in  connection  with  the  dedication  exercises  of  the  Peabody 
Hall. 

Prof  Garns  has  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  Thompson,  a 
celebrated  Boston  elocutionist,  for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Nina 
Hall  will  also  be  retained  as  a  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Ex- 
pression. 

Contrary  to  press  notice  Prof.  John  Garns  will  remain  at 
Lawrence  as  the  head  of  the  Lawrence  School  of  Expression. 
Prof.  Grarns  will  be  assisted  next  year  by  Prof.  Orr  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific. 

Prof.  Harper  has  arranged  for  a  three  days'  musical  con- 
vention in  Appleton  June  24th  to  27th.  The  purpose  is  to 
organize  a  State  Musical  Association.  Something  over  200  fav- 
<>r;il»le  replies  have  been  received. 


